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the £nglish fleet to have blocked up 
the French fleet in the harbour, if 
intelligence could have been sent over 
in time. 

To bring this plan to perfection 
experiments must be tried that re- 
quire much time, and will be very 
expensive, if not conducted with great 
caution. From some experiments tried 
by the writer on modes of impelU 
ing boats, which might be adapted to 
a steam engine apparatus, he i^ in- 
dined to think that the floats, or 
parts that strike the water, have been 
made much too large hitlierto in ap- 
paratus of this nature, the effect of 
which is to give motion to the water 
instead of to the vessel; as unless 
the floats move with a certain velo- 
city through the water (which must 
depend on the ratio of their size to 
the impelling power) the resistence 
ot the water, which is nearly as the 
squares of the velocity, will not be 
sufficiently great to cause the greatest 
re-action tor the force used. 

Oblique action is preferable also 
for this purpose to direct, in which 
the motion of the vessel takes off an 
equal quantity from that of the im- 
pelling surfaces. And it is to be ob- 
served that fishes move themselves in 
this manner ; their tails which are 
their impelling instruments, always 
acting as inclined planes on the wa- 
ter, and with an oblique impulse. 

A short Account of Mr. Datr^a latest 
Experiments an Nitrogen, the Metals 
qf the Earths, and Alkalies, Ij-c. 
In the third section of the Baker- 
ian lecture, Mr. Davy detailed a 
number of laborious and minute ex- 
periments on the circumstances under 



which nitrous acid, and ammonia 
are produced. He showed that nilro- 
gene is not formed by the electriza- 
tion of pure water, and that in most 
of these cases in which it appears, 
it preexists in some compound, em- 
ployed in the process. The fects in 
favour of the composition of nitrogene 
are those derived from the electrical 
experiments, upon the amalgamation 
of ammonia, and those derived from 
the action of potassium upon the 
same alkali. Mr, Davy brought for- 
ward various new facts and reasonings 
in support of the opinion that ammo- 
nia is an oxide. 

In the fourth section several ex- 
periments upon the earths are detailed. 
Mr. Davy has succeeded in decom- 
posing silex, alumen, and glucine, by 
means of potassium and iron, and has 
obtained amalgams of the metals of 
magnesia and lime by mere chemical 
agency. Potassium is sent in vapour 
through the earths ignited to white- 
ness, and Mercury is passed into th« 
tube which unites to the new metals. 

In the fifth section, Mr. Davy 
compares the antiphlogistic hypothesis 
of the nature of metallic bodies, with 
a modified phlogistic hypothesis, that 
they may be components of unknown 
bases with hydrogen, and he states 
that the decision upon these important 
points of doctrine, cannot be made> 
till perfectly correct notions upon the 
nature of ammonia, nitrogene, and hy- 
drogen, ate acquired. 

Among other combinations before 
unknown, which Mr. Davy describes 
in this lecture, is a new mflamraable 
gas, composed of the boracic basis 
and hydrogen. 
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POVERTY OF THE LEARKE0. 

FORTUNE has rarely condescend- 
ed to be the companion of me- 
rit. Even in these enlightened times, 
men of letters have lived in obscuri- 
ty, while their reputation was wide- 
ly spread ; and liave perished in po- 
verty, while tijeir works were enrich- 
ing the booksellers. 
Homer, poor and blind, resorted to 



the public places to recite bis versei 
for a morsel of bread. 

The facetious poft, Plautus, gained 
a livelihood by aisisting a miller. 

Xylander sold his Notes on Dion 
Cassius for a dinner. He tells us, 
that at the age of eighteen he studied 
to acquire glory, but at twenty-five 
he studied to get bread. 
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Aldus MaoUtius was so wretchetlly 
poor, that the expense of removing 
his library from Venice to Borne made 
him insolvent. 

To mention those who left nothing 
behind them to satisfy the undertaker, 
■were aii endless tasls. 

Agrippa died in a work- house; Cer- 
Ti'antes is supposed to have died of 
hunger ; Camoens was deprived of the 
necessaries of life, and is believed to 
have perished in the streets. 

The great 'lasso was reduced to 
such a dilemma, that he was obliged 
to borrow a crown from a friend to 
subsist through the week. He alludes 
to his distress in a pretty Sonnet, 
which he addresses to his cat, entreat- 
ing her to assist him, during the night, 
with the lustre of her eyes — 
" Non aveiulo candele per iscrevere i suoi 

versi !" 
having no candle by which he could 
see to write his verses ! 

Ariosto bitterly complains of pover- 
ty in his Satires: when at length the 
liberality of Alphonso enabled him to 
build a small house, it was most mi- 
serably furnished! When he was tpld 
that such a building was not fit for 
one who had raised so many fine pa- 
laces in his writings, he answered, 
that the structure of word% atid that 
oistonei was not the same thing. The 
reader may be pleased to have his 
own expressions — " Clie poroi le pi- 
etre, eporvi le parole non e il mede- 
simo." 

The illustrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
the ornament of Italy and of litera- 
ture, languished, in his old age, in 
the most distressful poverty ; and, ha« 
ving sold his palace to satisfy his cre- 
ditors, left nothing behind him but bis 
reputation. 

X,e Sage resided in a little cottage 
on the borders of Paris, and while 
be supplied the world with their most 
agreeable romances, never knew what 
it was to possess any moderate, de- 
gree of comfort in pecuniary matters. 
De Ryer, a celebrated French poet, 
was constrained to labour with rig- 
our, and to live in the cottage of an 
obscure village. Mis bookseller bought 
his heroic vtrses for one hundred 
sols the hundred lines, and the smal- 
ler ones for fifty sols. 
Dryden, for less than three hundred 



pounds, sold Tonsoil ten thousand ver- 
ses, >s may be seen by tlie agree- 
ment which has been published. 

Purchas, who in the reign of our 
first James, had spent his life in tra- 
vels and study to form his Relation 
of the World; when he gave il to 
the public, for the reward of his la- 
bour, was thrown into prison, at tlie 
suit of his printer. 

John Stow quitted the occupation 
of a taylor for that of an antiquarian ; 
but his studies placing him in embar- 
rassed circumstances, he acted wisely 
in resuming the shears. 

Spencer, that amiable poet, languish- 
ed out his life in misery. He died 
in want of bread ! 

Savage, in the pressing hour of dis- 
tress, sold that eccentric poem, The 
Wanderer, which had occupied him 
several years, for ten pounds ! 

Even our great Milton, sold his im- 
mortal work for ten pounds to a book- 
seller, being too poor to undertake 
the printing it on his own account ; 
and Otway, and Butler, and Chatter- 
ton it is sufficient to name. The lat- 
ter while he supplied a number of 
monthly Magazines with their chief 
materials, found " a penny tart a lux- 
ury ;" and a luxury it was to him who 
could • not always get bread to his 
water ! 

Samuel Boyce, whose Poem on Cre- 
ation ranks high in the poetic scale, 
was absolutely famished to death ; and 
was found dead in a garret, with a 
blanket thrown over bis shoulders, fas- 
tened by a skewer, with a pen in his 
hand. 

Simon Ockley, a most learned schol- 
ar, in Oriental literature, addresses a 
letter to tlie Earl of Oxford, iU which 
he paints his distresses in colours not 
less just than they are glowing. Af- 
ter having devoted his life to Asiatic 
researches, then not less uncommon 
than they were valuable, he had the 
satisfaction of dating his preface to his 
great work from Cambridge-castle, 
Where he was confined for debt; and 
he does this with an air of triumph, 
as a roartyrfeels enthusiasm in the cause 
for which he perishes. 

Grotius in his confinement, wrote his 
Commentary on Saint Matthew, with 
other works. Curios, qf Literature. 



